CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

keeping me fully informed on all matters, especially those which affect
questions of such grave importance to the State, and indeed to the
Constitution.1

The task of informing the Queen is no longer left to the personal
initiative of the appropriate minister and the Prime Minister. The
Cabinet agenda and papers are forwarded to the Queen by the appro-
priate official in the normal course of business. If any item of the agenda
required the Queen's preliminary sanction, and her pleasure had not
been taken, the private secretary would point out the omission to the
appropriate department. Anything which goes to the Cabinet is re-
ported to the Queen both before and afterwards; and if it is desired to
keep anything from her (as in the discussions about the marriage of
Edward VIII) it is necessary to have an informal meeting of ministers
instead of a Cabinet. Further, the Queen knows from the Cabinet
minutes whether there has been any difference of opinion, though she
does not know what opinions are held by whom. If the differences were
of such a nature that a political crisis was likely to follow, the Secretary
to the Cabinet would inform the private secretary, without disclosing
details, so that the Queen could be warned to be available. The result
of all this is not only that the Queen is much better informed, but also
that some of the sources of controversy in Queen Victoria's reign have
been removed.

It used to be a matter of controversy whether the Prime Minister
ought to disclose to the Sovereign the divisions of opinion among
Cabinet ministers. The question has for most purposes been resolved
by sending the Cabinet minutes. The principle involved is nevertheless
of some importance. Mr Gladstone stated that in his reports and
audiences the Prime Minister is bound 'not to counter-work the
Cabinet; not to divide it; not to undermine the position of his col-
leagues in the Royal favour. If he departs in any degree from strict
adherence to these rules, and uses his great opportunities to increase his
own influence, or pursue aims not shared by his colleagues, then, unless
he is prepared to advise their dismissal, he not only departs from rule,
but commits an act of treachery and baseness.'3 Elsewhere he said: * The
Sovereign is to know no more of any differing views of different
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